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From the Monthly Magazine, for July, 1818. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN AND SOME OF HIS COTEMPORARIES. 
By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. 





“ He was my friend.” —Otway. 


_ [Memoirs of Curran, the eloquent, witty, 
' and patriotick Irish barrister, by Phil- 
lips, on whom the mantle of his elo- 
quence has fallen, afforded the promise 
ofarich repast to the literary epicure ; 
and this anticipation will in no degree 
be disappointed. The work abounds in 
beauties ; and, in selecting our speci- 
mens, we found ourselves in danger of 
transcribing the entire volume. We 
have therefore done violence to our 
taste in passing Over Many passages 
and pleasant anecdotes, which we could 
have wished to incorporate into our 
pages, because, in doing justice to the 
author’s rare ability, we should have 
done great injustice to his publishers. 
The selections will, we have no doubt, 
tend to increase the popularity ef the 
work, and will, we hope be the means 
of adding one to the number oj its 
editions. } 


@ 





THE AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION TO 
MR. CURRAN. 


\ HEN I was called to the bar, 

Mr. Curran was on the bench. 
Notonly bagless but briefless. I was 
one day with tmany an associate 
taking the idle round of the hall of 
the Four Courts, when a common 
friend told me he was commissioned 
by the Master of the Rolls to invite 
me to dinner that day at the Priory, 
a little country villa about four miles 
from Dublin. ~ ‘Those who recollect 
their first introduction to a really 
great man, may easily comprehend 

Mac.Von. 1. 


my delight and my consternation. 
Hour after hour was counted as it 
passed, and, like a timid bride, I 
feared the one which was to make 
me happy. It came at last, the im- 
portant five o’clock, the ne plus ultra 
of the guest who would not go din- 
nerless at Curran’s. Never shall 
1 forget my | sensations when I 
caught the first glimpse of the little 
man through the vista of his avenue. 
There he was, as a thousand times. 
afterwards I saw him, in a dress 
which you would imagine he had 
borrowed from his  tipstaff—-his 
hands in his sides—his face almost 
parallel with the horizon—his under 
lip protruded, and the impatient 
step and the eternal attitude onl 

varied by the pause during whic 
his eye glanced from his guest to 
his watch, and from his watch re- 
proachfuily to his dining-rooim—it 
was an invincible peculiarity—one 
second after five o’clock, and he 
would not wait for the Viceroy. 
‘The moment he perceived me, he 
took me by the hand, said he would 
not have any one introduce me, and 
with a manner, which I often 
thought was charmed, at once 
banisied every apprehension, and 
completely familiarized me at the 
Priory. 1 had often seen Curran 
—often heard of him—often read 
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him—but no man ever knew any 
thing about him who did not see him 
at his own table with the few whom 
he selected. He was a little convi- 
vial deity! he soared in every re- 
gion. and was at home in all—he 
touched every thing, and seemed as 
if he had created it—he mastered 
the human heart with the same ease 
that he did his violin. You wept, 
and you laughed, and you wonder- 
ed, and the wonderful creature who 
made you do all at will, never let it 
appear that he was more than your 
equal, and was quite willing, if you 
chose, to become your auditor. It 
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meked by any literary distinction. 
and, et A both for the college 
and its professors, he through life 
entertained the most sovereign con. 
tempt. It is very little to be won. 
dered at. 

Perhaps there is not to be found 
in the whole history of literature, 
any institution so ancient and 9 
endowed, so totally destitute of 
literary fame, as the Alma Ma. 
ster of Ireland. With the two ex. 
ceptions of Dr. Magee and Dr. Mil. 
lar, there is scarcely a single fellow 
of modern times who has produced 
a work which is not beneath con. 





is said of Swift, that his rule was te tempt; and the English reader 
allow a minute’s pause afterh had should be informed, that a fellow. at 
concluded, and then, if no person ship in Dublin College is an office st 
took up the conversation, to recom- of no inconsiderable emolument, r 
mence himself. Curran had no Seven of the fellows are permanent to 
conversational rule whatever; he stipendiaries on the institution, n 
spoke from impulse, and he had the whose united salaries, &c. are little fc 
art so to draw you into a participa- less than 10,0001. a year. ‘There p 
tion, that, though you felt a inferi- is a whole host of junior fellows, 0 
ority. it was quite a contented one. whose incomes are very considera- le 
Indeed, nothing could exceed the ble, and a variety of livings from t| 
urbanity of his demeanor. At the 1100/. a year downward, upon " 
tine I speak of, he was turned of which they are billetted, as Death it 
P sixty, yet he was as playful as a takes his revenge upon the extern d 
ae child. The extremes of youth and incumbents for a too free enjoy- e 
E ‘ age were met inhim; he had the ment of the comforts of this world. c 
a experience of the one and the sim- Swift, more than a century ago, t 
aa plicity of the other. At five o’clock described the site of his ® Legion 5 
E we satdown to dinner; at three in Club” to be,— 0 
- the morning we arose from table, 4 
7 and certainly half the wish of the ~ Searee a bow-chot from the college— t 
i enthusiast:ck lover was at least con- ny es genom comes or Eeeaga a 

Ay ceded—* Time,” during that inter- 

L 2 Vai, was * aitnihilated. > From that = pod si 4 as Wen ee pee 
B 4 day till the day of his death I was — oy * "d. ye s, that it has ever : 
. his intimate and his associate. He — rene on | ~¥ at Cambridge ] 
i had no party to which I was not in- nal ‘i aa J ae 
s vited ; and, party or no party, 1 was PeVation e ee 
i‘) always weicome. HIS GALL TO THE BAR. : 
a | TRINiTY COLLFGE, In the year 1775, with, as he said 
a) Frown the academy of Middleton, himself, no living possession but a ’ 
Med. he passed on to Trinity College, pregnant wife, he was called to the 
P 44 Dublin, which le entered asa Sizar, bar of Ireland. To that enlighten- 1 
ee op the lot of June, 1767, under ed body, as at that day constituted, 1 
z i t the tutelage of Dr. Dobbin. He ob- the * future men” of this country 
tit ta: ed the second place at entrance. may be allowed to turn with an ex- , 
a4 Curran’s acadeaucal cuurse was un- cusable and, in some sort, a nation- 
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4) satisfaction. There were to be 
found her nobles, her aristocracy, 
her genius. her learning. and her 
atriotism, all concentrated within 
that little circle. No insolent pre- 
tension in the high frowned down 
the intellectual splendour of the 
humble—education compensated the 
want of birth—-industry supplied 
the inferiority of fortune—and the 
law. which, in its suitors, knew no 
distinction but of justice, in its pro- 
fessors acknowledged none except 
that of merit. In other countries, 
where this glorious profession is de- 
graded into a trade---where cunnin 
suyplies the place of intellect, sad 
an handicraft mechanism is the 
substitute for mind—where, in Cur- 
ran’s peculiar phrase, * men hegin 
to measure their depth by their dark- 
ness, and to fancy themselves pro- 
found because they feel they are 
perplexed”—no idea can be formed 
of that illustrious body—-of the 
learning that informed, the genius 
that inspired, and the fire that 
warmed it ; of the wit that relieved 
its wisdom, and the wisdom that 
dignified its wit; of the generous 
emulation that cherished while it 
contended ; of the spotless honour 
that shone no less in the hereditary 
spirit of the highly born, than in the 
native integrity of the more humble 
aspirant 5 but, above all, of that 
lofty and unbending patriotism that 
at once won the confidence, and en- 
forced the imitation, of the country. 
It is not to be questioned, that to 
the bar of that day the peopie of 
Ireland looked up in every emer- 
gency with the most perfect reliance 
upon their talent aod their integri- 
ty. It was then the nursery of the 
parliament and the peerage. There 
Was scarcely a noble family in the 
land that did not enrol its elect in 
that body, by the study of law and 
the exercise of eloquence, to pre- 
pare them for the field of legislative 
exertion ; and there not unfrequent- 
ly there arose a genius from the 


very lowest of the people, who won 
his way to the distinctions of the 
senate, and wrested from pedigree 
the highest honours and offices of 


‘the constitution. 


LORD CLONMELL. 

Amongst those who were most 
distinguished when Mr. Curran 
came to the bar, and with whom af- 
terwards, as chief justice, he not 
unfrequently came in collision, was 
Mr. John Scott, afterwards better 
known by the title of Lord Clon- 
mell. This person sprung from a 
very humble rank of life, and raised 
himself to his subsequent elevation, 
partly by his talents, partly by his 
courage, and, though last not least, 
by his very superiour knowledge of 
the world. During the stormy ad- 
ministration of Lord Townsend, 
he, on the recommendation of Lord 
Lifford, the then chancellor, was 
elected to a seat in the House of 
Commons, and, from that period, 
advanced gradually through the 
subordinate offices to his station on 
the bench. In the year 1770, and 
during the suc: ‘eeding sessions, he 
had to encounter, almost alone, an 
opposition headed by Mr. Flood, 
and composed of as much effective 
hostility as ever faced a treasury 
bench. His powers were rather 
versatile than argumentative ; but, 
when he failed to convince, he gene- 
rally succeeded in diverting ; and 
if he did not, by the gravity of his 
reasoning; dignify the majority to 
which he sedulousl y attached him- 
self. he at all events covered their 
retreat with an exhaustiess quiver 
of alternate sarcasm and ridicule. 
Added to this, he had a perseve- 
rance not to be fatigued, and a 
personal intrepidity aitogether in- 
vincible. When he could not over- 
come, he swaggered; and when he 
could not bully. he fought. ‘The 
asperities of his publick conduct 
were, however, invisible in private. 
He was stored with anecdote; sel- 
dom, it is true, very delicate in the 
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selection: but his companionable 
ualities were well seconded by the 
fidelity of his friendships ; and it is 
recorded of him, that he never 
made an insincere profession or for- 
got a favour. On the bench, indeed, 
and in some instances with Mr. 
Curran, he was occasionally very 
overbearing ; but a bar such as | 
have described was not easily to be 
overborne; and for sume asperity 
to a barrister of the name of Hackett, 
he was, after a professional meeting 
of the body, at which, though chief 
justice, he had but one supporter, 
obliged to confess and apologize tor 
his misconductin the publick papers! 
The death of Lord Clonmell is said 
to have originated in a very curious 
incident. "In the year 1792, Mr. 
John Magee, the spirited proprie- 
tor of the Dublin Evening Post, had 
a fiat issued against him in a case of 
libel for a sum which the defendant 
thought excessive. ‘The bench and 
the press were directly committed ; 
and, in such a case, had a judge ten- 
fold the power he has, he would be 
comparatively harmless. ‘Ihe sub- 
ject made a noise—was brought be- 
fore parliament—and was at last. 
at least politicaily, set at rest by the 
defeat of the chief justice, aud the 
restriction of the judges in future, 
in such cases, to an inferiour and a 
definite “sum.  Discomfited and 
mortified. Lord Clonmell retreated 
from the contest; but he retreated 
like an harpuoned leviathan—-the 
barb was in his back, and Magee 
held the cordage. He made the 
life of his enemy a burden to him: 
ke exposed his errours; denied 
his merits ; magnified his mistakes ; 
ridiculed his pretensions ; and, 
continually edging without over- 
stepping the boundary of libel, 
poured upon the chief justice from 
the battery of the press a perpetual 
broadside of sarcasm and invective. 
“The man.” says Dr. Johnson, 
challenging Junivs—* the man who 


. vilifies established authority, is sure 


to find an audience.” Lord Clop. 
mell too fatally verified the apop. 
thegm. Wherever he went he was 
lampooned by a ballad-singer, or 
laughed at by the populace. Nor 
was Magee’s arsenal composed ex. 
clusively of paper ammunition ;_ he 
rented a field bordering his lord- 
ship’s highly improved and decorat- 
ed demesne ; he advertised month 
after month that on such a day he 
would exhibit, in this field, a grand 
olympic vic hunt—that the people, 
out of gratitude for their patronage 
of his newspaper, should be gratui- 
tous spectators of this revived 
classical amusement, and that he 
was determined to make so amazing 
a provision of whiskey and porter, 
that if any man went home thirsty 
it should be his own fault. ‘The 
plan completely succeeded—-hun- 
dreds and thousands assembled— 
every man did justice to his enter- 
tainer’s hospitality, and his lord- 
ship’s magnificent demesne, uproot- 
ed and desolate, next day exhibited 
nothing but the ruins of the alym- 
pie pig hunt! ‘The rebellion ap- 
proached—the popular exasperation 
was at its height—and the end of it 
was, that Magee went mad with his 
victory, and “Lord Clonmell died 
literally broken-hearted with his 
defeat and his apprehensions. 
WALTER HUSSEY BURGH. 
Another, but a very different 
character, at that time in high emi- 
nence at the Irish bar, was the just- 
ly celebrated Walter Hussey Burgh, 
a man reverenced by his profession, 
idolized by his friends, loved by the 
people. honoured by the crown, and 
highly respected even by those who 
differed from him. ‘The history of 
no country, perhaps, hands down a 
character on its records upon which 
there exists less difference of opi- 
nion, than on that of Hussey Burgh. 
As a man_ benevolent, triendly; 
sincere, and honest; as a barrister) 
learned, eloquent, ardent, and dis- 
interested 5 aS a senator, in power 
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respected by the opposition-—and 
out of it by the ministry; he was 
alwavs allowed principle, and heard 
with delight. His life was one con- 
tinued glow of intellectual splen- 
dour ; and, when he sunk, the bar, 
the senate, and the country, felta 
temporary eclipse. Of his elo- 
quence, the reporters of that day 
were too ignorant faithfully to trans- 
mit any fair memorial to posterity ; 
and the memory of his few remain- 
ing contemporaries rather retains 
the general admiration of its effect, 
than any particular specimen of his 


language. I have heard but of one 
sentence which has escaped un- 
mutilated. Speaking of the op- 


presssive laws which had coerced 
Ireland, and ended in the universal 
resistance of the people and the es- 
tablishment of the volunteers, he, 
warmed by degrees into the follow- 
ing fine classical allusion: ** Yes,” 
said he, * such laws were sown 
like the dragon’s teeth in my coun- 
try; but, thank God, the harvest 
has been armed men!” ‘The fire 
of his manner, the silver tone of his 
voice, the inimitable graces of his 
action, all combined, gave such ir- 
resistiable effect to this simple sen- 
tence so delivered, and addressed 
to an audience so prepared, that an 
universal burst of enthusiasm is said 
io have issued from the house, and 
to have been echoed by the galle- 
ries, 
JOHN HELY HUTCHINSON. 

Another barrister, who had imme- 
diately preceded the period of Mr. 
Curran, was the Right Hon. John 
Hely Hutchinson, the founder of a 
very distinguished family. From 
every account, he must have been a 
most extraordinary personage. After 
having amassed a large fortune at 
the bar, and held a distinguished 
Seat in the senate, he accepted the 
provostship of Trinity College, and 
was, I believe, the first person pro 
moted to that rank, who had not 
previously obtained a_ fellowship. 


His appointment gave great offence 
to the university; but he little 
heeded the resentment which was 
the consequence of any pecuniary 
promotion ; and, indeed, such was 
his notoriety in this respect, that 
Lord TVownsend, wearied out with 
his applications, 1s reported to have 
exclaimed, “ By G—! if I gave 
Hutchinsun England and Ircland 
for an estate, he woud solicit the 
Isle of man for a_ potatoe-gar- 
den /” ‘The whole college combin- 
ed against him, but it was only to 
prove the imbecility of mere bouk- 
worms, when opposed to a man of 
the world. ‘ Fhe provost,” said 
Goldsmith, “ stands like an arch 
—every additional pressure only 
shows his strength.” He justified 
the observation—withstood all his 
enemies ; and is said, when he was 
at the head of the university, actual- 
ly to have had one of his daughters 
gazetted for a majority of horse, 
which commission she held for 
several days, until an opportunity 
offered for her selling out to advan- 
tage! It will readily be believed 


that the man who could thus capti- : 


vate the court and command the 
university, must have been no very 
ordinary personage. Yet he owed 
his power much more to his genius 
than his servility. With no com- 
mon influence at the castle, he is 
well known to have differed with 
ministers upon the most important 
questions—-among the rest, the 
catholick ; and to have re-seated 
himself upon the treasury bench 
with an influence rendered more 
respectable by the proofs of his in- 
dependence. It is very true that 
he provided amply for bis family ; 
and I am glad he did so, because or 
many occasions they have provec 
themselves ornaments to their coun 
try. If it was a weakness, it was 
at all events an amiable one; and 
few there were in political life who 
have had the good fortune to find, 
in the merits of its objects, such a 
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justification for their partiality. 
‘The provost seems to have been 
born acourtier. He had the power 
beyond almost all men of disguising 
his emotions ; and, when he chose, 
you might just as easily have extort- 
ed from a mask, as from his counte- 
nance, what was passing within 
him. Of this faculty there is a 
memorable instance given in his 
treatment of Dr. Magee. the present 
Dean of Cork, and author of the 
celebrated work on the Atonement. 
Hutchinson was provost, and had 
proposed his son for the representa- 
tion of the university. Magee was 
a fellow, and had a vote. ‘The fel- 
lows, after a certain time, must be 
ordained, unless they obtain a 
dipensation from the provost ; and 
such dispeusation was the wish next 
Magee’s heart, as his rare talents 
must have raised him to the very 


em < 


highest station at the bar. He wags 
given to understand it would he 
cranted provided he voted for the 
provost’s son. This. however, a 
previous promise (which, of course, 
he was too honourable to violate) 
withheld him from doing. The pro- 
vost had just heard of the refusal, 
and was in a paroxysm of rage 
when Magee came to solicit the dis- 
pensation : his face was instantly 
all sunshine ; with the most ineffa. 
ble sweetness he took the offending 
applicant by the hand—« My dear 
Sir, consider,” said he, JZ am 
placed guardian over the % youth of 
Treland—How could | answer it to 
my conscience or my country if I 
deprived the university of such a 
tutor 2 Never,” said Magee; 
repeating the anecdote, “ never ‘did 
politician look deceit so admirably.” 
[To be Continued. ] 











ON NOVEL READERS AND NOVEL WRITERS. 
(Continued from p. 154.) 


From the British Critick, for June, 1818, 


i] ET us now examine some of the 
4 principal objection~, which are 

urged against novel reading, a _pur- 
suit, which when followed in a 
proper and rational manner, has 
never been attended with the slight- 
est consequence of evil. Much 
has been said in all ages regarding 
the danger, which results from giv- 
ing the .reins to the imagination ; 
and to the impotent malice of me- 
divcrity, and the morose temper of 
ascetick philosophy, no subject has 
formed a more fruitful topick of ver- 
bose deciamation. We shall not 
stop either to collect or to refute 
every argument, which has been 
adduced by this misdirected inge- 
nuity. Such a task, though easy r to 
ex: cute, would not be of the sligbt- 
est utility, when accomplished, be- 
cause not all the powers of reasun- 
ing, adorned by all the pomp of 
words, will ever persuade one part 


of mankind to renounce the delight, 
which they receive from composi- 
tions that represent fictitious adven- 
tures, or the other to sacrifice the 
distinction, which is acquired, or 
the pleasure, which is derived from 
happily reducing into form and con- 
sistance those volant i images of love 
and beauty, which hover around 
them in some favoured moments. 
to all the invectives of all the 
cynicks in the world, both parties 
will ‘urn a deaf and inattentive ear 
—the first will be glad to escape 
from the dull uniformity of life. 
and the cold unfeeling tameness of 
real character, into those regions of 
fancy. where they can luxuriate in 
ever-varying combinations, and can 
gratify the high aspirings of the 
mind by the contemplation of ideal 
virtues and ideal pertections ; whilst 
the latter, rejoicing in the pleasure 
which they create, and proud of 
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ihe influence, which they are estab- 
lishing over the tastes and interests 
of mankind, will continue to spend 
the redundance of their genius in 
giving life and substance to thoaght, 
as long as they find in thesympathy 
and curiosity of the publick that 
success, which is the constant ob- 
ject of their hopes and endeavours, 
and which, when acquired, repays 
them for all the toil and trouble 
which they experience in their at- 
tempts to obtain it. For this reason 
we shall only combat those objec- 
tions, which bear the stamp of 
plausibility, and which, on account 
of their general circulation, de- 
serve oreater notice than we can 
bestow on the mass of their fellows. 
There is one sect of Christians, 
for whose doctrines collectively we 
profess some little respect, which 
totally prohibits the perusal of works 
of this description, partly on ac- 
count of their fictitious nature, and 
partly and chiefly on account of 
their general immorality. ‘These 
are the Quakers, who, according to 
Mr. Clarkson’s portraiture of their 
creed and discipline, condemn aLu 
novels, as calculated to produce an 
improper excitement of mind, and 
to alienate the attention from ob- 
jects of serious importance. These 
are good reasons against the reading 
of immoral novels, ‘and against mak- 
ing them our sole or our principal 
study, but not against limiting and 
selecting those, which we allow to 
be re ad. ‘But even those,” say 
our adversaries, “attract us from 
spiritual to temporal affairs, and 
cause us to think more of the plea- 
sures of the present, than the en- 
joyments of a future existence.” 
Are we then to be called upon per- 
petually for religious thoughts and 
religious conversations ? “Are we 
to be expected to ride, to walk, to 
row, to ae and to dine out 
religiously P Does every thing, 
which tends merely to exhilriation, 
contain within itself a taint of 
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criminality P And is man put into 
this world for no other purpose than 
to mortify himself into a proper 
condition for the next ? On a point 
like the present, we might appeal, 
from the judgment of the over- -righ- 
teous Pharisees, to those who think 
that the Creator did not form man 
to be the slave of an austere and 
overbearing relizion, but to follow 
its precepts, as he would the advice 
of an affectionate moniter. We 
might claim to be permitted to 
choose individuals entertaining such 
sentiments for our judges : and from 
their sentence we feel convinced 
that we should have no reason to 
shrink. But we waive this privi- 
lege, because we do not see in what 
manner the argument applies more 
against this than ayainst any other 
innocent amusement. For in pur- 
suing it, what positive rule, either 
of divine or human institution, are 
we transgressing? If we are im- 
bibing doctrines inimical to the con- 
stitution of society, or if we are 
propagating prineiples injurious to 
the interest of morality, then con- 
demn this occupation; but, if we 
are doing neither the one nor the 
other, if we are engaged, as in the 
limited case upon w hich we are now 
arguing, in what ts in itself perfect- 
ly virtuous, why are we to place 
that under interdict, which is adapt- 
ed so admirably to charm away the 
approach of melancholy, to allevi- 
ate the calamities incident to mor- 
tality, and to deceive, what some 
find the heaviest of all burdens, the 
burden of existence ? Surely they 
do not mean to assert, and vet thew 
language seems to warrant the con- 
clusion, that a gloomy wayward and 
dissatisfied keeper, that tears and 
sighs, and groans anid complaints 
are the proper offerings for man to 
make to that Deity, w tho has cover- 
ed the earth with gay colours, and 
scented it with rich perfumes, and 
who has shewn, by scattering over 
his creation a thousand joys, “which 
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are totally unnecessary to our mere 
subsistence, that he has given us 
something better than a bare exis- 
tence even in this sublunary abode 
of trial and misery. If they do 
intend to advocate such dogmas, 
and if it be, not the abuse, but the 
interspersion, of pleasure in the 
concerns of life, however guided 
by good sense or moderation. which 
they attack, they are not adhering 
to the true principles of religion, 
but are actuated by some hidden 
motives unworthy. of that beneficent 
Being, whose service they appear so 
desirous to promote. We say so 
boldly, and upon mature delibera- 
tion, “hecause it is only a false spirit 
of religion, which would diminish 
the number of human gratifications, 
and would substitute in their place 
fasts and penances and mortifica- 
tions. It was this false spirit, which, 
in the first ages of Christianity, led 
many to comimit such acts of self- 
denial as border on insanity, which 
prompted Simon Stylites to think 
that he was doing God a rrateful 
service, In standing night and day 
upon a piliar in the ‘wilderness. and 
which inspired thousands of infatua- 
ted enthusiasts to seclude them- 
selves in darksome caves” and 
gloomy solitudes, from that society 
which man is-born to enliven | by his 
talents, and benefit by his exertions. 
It was this false spirit, which in a 
period nearer to Our own times in- 
duced the Puritans to condemn all 
peetry, save that of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, as contrary to morality ; 

to interdict all harmony. save the 
harmony of their nose-granted 
psalmody, as a profane elevation of 
the voice ; to prohibit all dancing, 
save to the scriptural instruments of 
sackbut and timbrel, as an unneces- 
sary exercise of the limbs, indecent 
in its ge esfure. and improper in its 
te sndency and to deem all gar- 
mets, save those requisite to “the 
covering of nature, as an idle adorn- 
ment of the person, and a badge of 


servitide to the powers of darkness, 
It is this self-same false spirit, dis- 
guised indeed under a_ different 
nime, but still retaining all its wont- 
ed severity, which sees infidelity at 
present triumphing in the produc- 
tions of the theatre, and immoralit 
repluming her crest in those publi- 
cations of the press, which this ar- 
ticle attempts to defend and vindi- 
cate. 

It has been said, that novels give 
a false idea of man and of manners, 
This is as true with regard to ill- 
written and ill-conducted novels, 
as a similar charge is with regard to 
those miserable daubs, which de- 
grade nature, by misrepresenting 
it: and proves as strongly, that we 
ought never to look at a fine paint- 
ing, because there are some wretch- 
ed sketches, as that we ought never 
to read a well-drawn representation 
of human character, because on the 
one hand there are some tame and 
feeble, and on the other some glow- 
ing and overdone delineations of it. 
But even su pposing this objection to 
hold good in its utmost latitude, 
what is the result? A delusion, so 
long as it wears the mask of the 
truth, may be dangerous, but can 
never be productive of harm when 
that mask is withdrawn, when the 
furtive plumage is stripped off, and 
the delusion is at once knees, 
avowed and hackneyed. Besides, 
the dramatick effect, which it ts 
requisite te add to the pictures 
which we copy from life, so far from 
rendering them unnatural, only 
makes them strike with redoubled 
elect and energy, by recilling with 
vreater ease to the mind the events, 
which they are intended to resem- 
ble. You may retort, that the mo- 
desty of truth is notwithsanding 


violated: violated however as it Is,, 


we would gladly give in exchange 
for one novel of antiquity, if an- 
tiquitv dwell in such publications, 
all the prosings and mystifications 
of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno and com- 
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pany, unon the monads, duads,. and 
triads of their respective svstems. 
For one such work would let us 
more into the domestick economy. 
and initiate us more deeply in the 
fire-side habits of the ancient Greeks 
an Romans, than all the crave his- 
tories, which have come down to us 
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of their actions, and all the ponder- 
ous tomes of learned and laborious 
annotations, which the Wasses, 
the Kusters, the Spanheims, and 
the Schweighaussers of classical 
literature have compiled to explain 


them. 
[T be continued. | 








CORAL REEFS. 


— 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


To the Editor of the Month’y Magazine. 
SIR, 


()* reading the accounts of differ- 
ent navigators of the wonderful 
and astonishing structures raised by 
those little vermes Zoophvta, or 
Coralline insects. I have often heen 
surprised, and wondered how it was 
possible for those little insects to 
collect such an amazing quantity of 
matter as to form islands and reefs 
from unfathomable seas. We know 

very little as yet of the nature of 
the marine polype, that construct 
these wonderful fabricks; but we 
cannot be blind to the effects of their 
operations. 

M. de Perssonel, of Marseilles. 
inade some experiments on coral 
and other marine bodies. ‘Those 
bodies which the Count de Marsigly 
imagined to be flowers, this inge- 
nivus naturalist discovered to be in- 
sects, inhabiting the coral.  M. 
Donati, of Turin, says, that coral 
is a mass of animals of the polype 
kind ; and, instead of representing 
the polype beds and cells. which 
they contain, as the work of poly- 
pes, he thinks it more just to say, 
that coral. and other coralline he- 
dies, have the same relation to the 
polypes united to them, as there is 
between the shell of a snail and the 
snail itself; or the bones of an ani- 
mal, and the animal itself. ‘The 
same system has also been illustra- 
ted and established by Mr. Ellis. 

Phe Red Sea, the Indian and 
Pacifick Oceans, abound with ceral. 


Throughout the whole range of the 
Polynesian* and Australasian is- 
lands, there is scarcely a league of 
sea unoccupied by a coral reef or a 
coral islands; the former springing 
un to the surface of the water from 
the fathomless bottoms; and the lat- 
ter. in various stages, from the low 
and naked rock, with the water 
rippling over it, to an uninterrupted 
forest of tall trees I have seen, 
savs Mr. Dalrymple, (in his Inqui- 
ry into the Formation of Islands,) 
* the coral banks, in all their stages, 
some in deep water, others witha 
few rocks appearing above the sur- 


face, some just formed into islands, , 


without the least appearance of 
vegetation ; others, with a few weeds 
on the highest part; and, lastly, 

such as are covered with large tim- 
ber, with a bottomless sea, at a pis- 
tol-shot distance.” In fact, as soon 
as the edge of the reef is high 
enough to lay hold of the floating 
seawreck, or fora bird to perch up- 
on, the island may be said to com- 


mence. ‘The dune of birds, fea- 
thers, wreck of all kinds, cocoa- 


nuts, floating with the young plant 
out of the shell, are the first rudi- 
ments of the new island. With 
islands thus formed, and others in 
the several stages of their progres- 





* Polynesia, a multitude of islands in 
the Pacifick Ocean, which, by modern 
geographers, is, With Notasia or New 
Holland, reckoned the fitth great divi- 
sion of the globe, and is called Austra- 
lasia, 
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sive creation, ‘Torres Straitt is 


nearly choaked up; and Captain 
Flinders mentions one island in it 
covered with the casuarina, and a 
variety of other trees and shrubs, 
which give food to paroquets, pi- 
geons, and other birds, to whose 
ancestors, it is probable, the island 
was originally indebted for this ve- 
getation. ‘The time wiil come, 
when New Holland, New Guinea, 
and all the little groups of islets and 
reefs to the north, and north-west of 
them, will either be united into one 

reat continent, or be separated 
only with deep channels, in which 
the strength aud velocity of the tide 
may obstruct the silent and unob- 
served agency of these insignificant 
labourers. 

A barrier of coral reef runs along 
the whole of the eastern coast of 
New Holland ; among which (says 
Captain Flinders,) we sought four- 
teen days, and sailed more than five 
hundred miles, before a_ passage 
could be found through them out to 
sea. 

Supposing the sea were to change 
its bed, and to cover again the pre- 
sent continents, (as it most assured- 
ly will,) what great ranges of hills 
and mountains will then appear the 
work alone of diminutive insects! 
And, if the present islands and 
continents were once, for a series 
of ages, covered by the sea, (as the 
generality of the present geologists 
believe they were,) did these little 
polypes work in that sea? If they 
did, where are their works? Is it 
now limestone and chalk ? 

The hills of chalk, in that part of 
Dorset in which I live, have nearly 
the same appearance as would the 
coast of New Holland, were the sea 
to forsake its bed, and leave the 
foundation of the coral reefs dry,— 
after the atinosphere and the rains 
had. decomposed and _ pulverized 





t Torres, a strait between New Hol- 
land and New Guinea. 


Reefs. 


their upper parts, and the debris had 
tumbled down their sides; and, 
were the sea again to fill our val- 
leys, ships would find no anchor- 
age at a pistol-shot distance from 
the sides of our chalk hills,—as is 
the case near the reefs of coral. 

I cannot positively say, that 
chalk was formed by the coral in- 
sect; but many observations of 
mine combine to induce me to that 
belief. The chalk is incumbent on 
a stratum of sand-stone, full of 
shells,—which was once the bot- 
tom of the sea, before the clialk was 
formed ; the sand-stone rests on a 
bed of sand, with a few shells: a 
little above the sand-stone, in the 
chalk, we find cornua ammonis ; 
and it was easy for them to find 
their way there, when the reef had 
just begun forming Higher up in 
the chalk, few shells are found, and 
gc nerally single specimens. A stra- 
tuin of flints is generally found in 
chalk; but that may be accounted 
for by atoms of silica being at first 
mixed with the calcareous matter, 
and, in course of time, joined by 
the force of attractionx—as atoms 
with kindred atoms join. In the 
alluvial formation, on the banks of 
the Ohio, near Cincinnati, different 
species of coralline are found, ge- 
nerally calcareous,—now and then 
siliceous ; the siliceous matter must, 
therefore, have entered, and dis- 
placed the calcareous, whilst in a 
dissolved state. We frequently 
find shells inclosed in flints: the 
flinty matter must have been once 
in a soft state,—as the flint exhibits 
the exact form of the shell which it 
surrounds. ‘The lime stone forma- 
tion, on the banks of the Ohio, is 
thought to be the largest lime-stone 
formation in the world: is that like- 
ly to be also the work of the ma-. 
rine polype? If any of your geo- 
logical correspondents would give 
their opinion on this subject, I| 
should feel particularly obliged. 


Ansty ; Jan. 15. C. Hatt. 
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TWICE IN LOVE—FROM THE FRENCH. 


ER 


From La Belle Assembleé, 


(ten in my life, I have been 
n love; and have, therefore, 
had a two-fold occasion of knowing, 
that this passion, when it is not 
propi ious, is the greatest misfor- 
tune that can befal us. I may be 
able, perhaps, to retrace, from me- 
mory, a confused image of the sor- 
rows this sentiment has caused me, 
and also the pleasures it has afford- 
ed me: but what I yet feel, I shall 
seek in vain to express: the heart 
of man, in his moral state, as well 
as in that which is physical, always 
survives every other part; so an 
old man may experience the rap- 
tures of love, but he can neither 
inspire, nor express them. I have 
long foreseen this cruel falling off, 
and I have, as | may say, found 
means to escape it, by taking notes 
of my sensations and sentiments, as 
we mark tie features of a shadow 
on the wall, which leaves no trace 
behind. 

I have written my memoirs with 
no other view than to compare my- 
self with myself, and to beable to 
render a clear account of every 
epoch of my life, either in a phy- 
sical or moral sense. 

Love, which holds so important 

a place in the destiny of mankind, 
has had a two-fold influence over 
mine; and so perfectly compensat- 
ed do I find myself on this subject, 
that L am something in the same 
perplexity with Corneille, when 
speaking of Cardinal Richelieu: 


‘* He has done me too much good to speak ill of him, 


“He has done me too much harm to speak well of 


him,” 


The two following episodes, which 
[have extracted from the volumi- 
nous manuscript of my memoirs, are 


Only a commentary on this antithe- 


SIS i— 

“Scarce had I attained my twen- 
tieth year, when I came to pass a 
few months at Paris, after the end 


of my first maritime voyage. I 
was not destitute of some outward 
qualifications, and [ was already 
cited as one of the prettiest young 
men “ whose beard was growing une 
der the fragrant breath of maidens.”* 
[| met. by chance, with a very pret- 
ty young dancer at one of the shows 
at the fair of St. Germains, named 
Nanine, and [ fell desperately in 
love. [said nothing about it, what- 
ever my eves and heart mi; rht eXe 
press, but I could not believe there 
were any females in Paris handsom- 
er than hers; and of this I am sure, 
even now, when all the illusion is 
destroyed, that itis impossible to 
form such a bewitching compound 
of contrarieties: so much tender- 
ness with so much coquetry, such 
irregular features with such a charm- 
ing countenance, such an union of 
elexance and artlessness, such a 
versatility of wit, of grandeur of 
soul, and instability of character ; 
she could seize, as she pleased, 
every form, and adorn herself witli 
every caprice: and it was easier to 
idolize her than to esteem her. I 
was, as may be supposed, at twen- 
ty vears of age, in possession of a 
feeling and artless mind. Nanine 
returned my love, and I was no lon- 
ger a rational being. 

My leave of absence being at an 
end, an old cousin, with whom I 
wed at Paris, and who was a kind 
of guardian to me, informed me it 
was time for me to depart —I 
thought I had heard my death war- 
rant and 1 invented a thousand 
pretences to prolong my stay; he 
soon discovered the motive, and on- 
ly pressed my departure more 
eagerly.+ 


—— 





* The hermit says this quotation is 
from Shakespeure !—We find, in that au- 
thor, nothing like it.except its originality. 

| Vide --L’Hermite de La Choussee 
d’.initin; or, the first part of the Paris 


Spectator. Vou. I. p. 3, 
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Nanine shared my despair, of 
which she well knew the cause, and 
assisted me. as well she could, 
to retard the separation, which 
equally afflicted us both. but which 
she regarded as inevitable. ‘This 
idea, that racked my soul, suggest- 
ed to me the most extravagant reso- 
lutions: [I proposed marriage to 
Nanine. “I love you too well to 
consent to that,’? said she, with an 
air of mingled vivacity and tender- 
ness : “at. your age, and from the 
rank you holdin life. you ought, my 
dear Paul, to endeavour at gaining 
respect and consideration : > you 
would lose both were you to marry 
me. Examples are not. wanting to 
prove that, with riches, we may do 
every thing: neither you nor [ are 


in possession of them, and, by 
marrying, we should effectually 
close up the path to wealth. Do 


you wish to have more forcible, or, 
rather, more reasonable objections P 
You are a proof, and I could furnish 
several others, that I should be 
fondly attached to my lover; but I 
must confess, I should not be so 
certain of loving a husband. [ rath- 
er am of opinion, that love ceases 
to be a pleasure, when it is no lon- 
ger afolly: and you are the last 
man with whom IL would wish to 
verify this notion. Let us, then, 
speak no more of marriage; or, 
what is much the same thing, of 
making any vows of inviolable fi- 
delity.” i took Heaven to witness 
mine, however; and Heaven knows 
if I ever violated it. 

[had a guardian who resembled, 
in some degree, the father of a fa- 
mily; and, to make good the re- 
semblance, he solicited an order 
from the ministry to imprison Na- 
nine: she was soon informed of it. 
‘¢ Your cousin,”’ said she to me, one 
evening, as I was conducting her 
to the Theatre, ‘has found means 
to separate us; you are to be con- 
ducted to Rochefort, by an officer 
ef the Marechaussée, and | am te 
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be placed amongst the Maedalens, 
by a lettre de cachet: his intention 
is good, no doubt ; he is not obliged 
to know that I Nave more credit. at 
court than he has,”—I was quite he- 
side nyself; [ was like a madman, 
and I formed the most desnerate 
projets —* You do not,’’ inte ‘rrupt- 
ed Nanine, “ adopt the most sim- 
ple ; order a postchaise, and let us 
both set off for Rochefort.” [fell 
at her feet, and made use of all the 
rapturous language, inspire! by 
love, to express my transports and 
my gratitude: at four o’clock in 
the morning we were on the high 
road for Rochefort. 

Scarce were we arrived there 
when I was ordered immediatelv on 
board the Apollo, which made a part 
of the squadron destined to the In- 
dies. In a few days we were ex- 
pected to sail; what was I to do? 
‘© Nanine,”’ said I,“ why should I 
interrogate my heart? It is impos- 
sible to live without you: let what 
will happen to me I will remain on 
shore, if you refuse to »ccompany 
me.?—**'l'o the Indies! that re- 
quires some reflection.”,-—** Ah ! be 
guided only by our love ; think how 
my tenderness, my honour, is con- 
cerned in it !?— 

** And should [ consent, how am 
I to put the scheme in execution ?” 

—* | have provided for every thing ; 
every officer is allowed to take his 
servant.”,—Nanine burst into a fit 
of laughter: ‘The lot is cast,” 
said she; * it shall never be said 
that I drew back from this most sig- 
nal species of madness.” 

Behold Nanine transformed into 
a cabin-boy, such as Ovid might 
have represented in a metamorpho- 
sis of the God of Love. How vex- 
ed was | to see her look so charm- 
ing! but to transform herself was 
all I could obtain from her. As I 
dreaded the first impression her ap 
rege g might make, I conducted 

er on board at night, and [ request- 
ed her not to shew herself till the 
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morrow, when we should have lost 
sight of the coast. 

The crew were all assembled on 
deck, and Captain St. Hilaire re- 
viewed his men; while Nanine un- 
der the name of Jules, was marked 
among those of the men. She was 
called: oh! how my heart beat! 
She looked up, and every mouth 
testified its admiration. M. de St. 
Hilaire, whom | regarded attentive- 
ly, cast on her a scrutinizing eye, 
and then gave me a look yet more 
expressive. 

Alter the review, he ordered the 
little Jules to follow him into his 
cabin; where he kept him for a 
quarter of an hour; I could not con- 
ceal my uneasiness : I went into the 
ward-room, where I found Nanine 
in tears; I felt liithe doubt but what 
she had disclosed our secret. 

M. de St. Hilaire gave me a very 
severe reprimand, and did not tor- 
get to read to me the article where 
sucn a fault was strictly prohibited : 
I haugiitily toid him to make use of 
it to the very letter, and to set Na- 
nine and ine on siore at the first 
land he should touch. ‘The Captain, 
who seemed less offended at my tan- 
guage than affected with the tears of 
my lovely accomplice, spoke to us 
both with kindness, and it was 
agreed on that Nauine, who could 
nut flatter herseif with remaining 
unknown under her present dis- 
guise, shouid again take the habit of 
her sex, and remain under the poop 
of the frigate, in that cabin which 
was next to that of the Captain. 
This arrangement was not exactly 
as | could wish, but any objections 
that | could start were not likely to 
change it. 

‘bo give an idea of the effect pro- 
duced by Nanine appearing at table, 
for the first time, amongst ten or 
twelve oflicers, the oldest of whom 
had not attained forty years, is im- 
possible: the ordinary scenes of 
lite cannot present any thing like 
it: itis requisite to have taken a 


long voyage by sea, and to have felt, 
by experience, the power of female 
charins over a society of two or 
three hundred men, confined to a 
vessel, and condemned to the pu- 
nishment of seeing only strong beard- 
ed chins for four or five months. 
Nanine would be distinguished 
amongst a crowd of pretty women ; 
judge, then, of the homage she must 
receive where she was, without a 
single rival, the only object. She 
enjoyed this scene with all the co- 
quetry imaginable, and which ac- 
corded with her character, while I 
feit it with all the jealousy attend- 
ant on my own. ' 

1 will suppress the tedious recital 
of all my disquietude, all my tor- 
ments, where my love increased 
with every cause that ought to have 
dim: nished it. 

Nanine, like another Armida, 
kindied the flame of love and dis- 
cord in every bosom: she seemed to 
sport amidst the waves, and repose 
beneath the storm. All the pru- 
dence, all the severity of M. de St. 
Hilaire, were insufficient to restrain 
our quarrels; our hatred and resent- 


met against each other daily in- 


creased ; he saw no other means of 
terminating the disorder than by 
putting away the cause ; and | have 
every reason to believe that, by this 
means, he imposed on himself a 
most painful sacrifice. When we 
arrived at Mahé, on the Malabar 
coast. he put Nanine on shore, tel- 
ling me that he had recommended 
her to the care of the Governour, 
and thought proper to employ me on 
buard all the time of her disem- 
barkation. I did not hesitate on the 
part | ought to take: L left the ves- 
sel, never to enter it again, joined 
Nanine, and we arrived together at 
Surat. 

Biessed in the sole possession of 
all i held most dear in the world, 
and which I trembled to lose, with- 
out care for the tuture, abandoning 
all to love, several months had a!- 
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ready passed away in the delirium 
of a fatal passion, to which I had 
sacrificed every thing, and which 
had prepared for me so chequered 
a fate. 

I will not dwell on the details of 
our adventures at Surat ; of the ex- 
traordinary sensations produced 
there by Nanine; or the success 
she obtained at the expense of my 
repose and happiness. I now come 
to the fatal moment which broke in 
so distressing a manner the first 
chains I had formed, 

I had been absent for a few hours, 
and on my return home I missed 
Nanine ; one of her women put in- 
to my hands the following letter, 
which I read with the most inex- 
pressible anguish of heart :— 

“¢ T quit you, my dear Paul, with 
more repentance than regret; I 
blush to confess it; but I can no 
longer make you happy: I have 
ceased to love you, and it is notin 
my power to offer you a single re- 
compense for the many misfortunes 
which are ready to overwhelm us. 
If any one could have singly fixed 
my heart, you alone could have per- 
formed the miracle; no one has 
ever inspired me, nor ever can in- 
spire me, with that tenderness of 
sentiment, of which IL believe I have 
given you sufficient proofs. Con- 
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vinced that loveis the most inestima- 
ble good, while it lasts, I do not 
mention the sacrifices that you have 
made for me, nor those which I have 
been happy enough to make for you. 
We have loved: we are even, 
When [refused to marry you in 
France. I foresaw what would be- 
fal usin India; I had a presenti- 
ment of something fatal, for which 
I was resolved to ensure to myself 
the remedy ; Ihave found it in a 
separation that [ thought necessary, 
the moment I found it possible. 

“Your are not at present ina 
situation to appreciate the motives 
by which I act; and from what I 
know of your character, I knew I 
ought to shelter myself from your 
researches. You will, therefore, 
hear no more of me till the moment 
that you are embarking to return in- 
to France. 

“Farewell, my dear Paul; the 
word is painful to pronounce you may 
judgeby mytears, which have alinost 
effaced it when written. After hav- 
ing loved me, my friend, as you 
have done, do not hate me; and 
when another love may have ex- 
piated my fault, believe that friend- 
ship will give you a first place in the 
heart of the thoughtless 

«© NANINE.” 
( To be Continued. ) 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine, for Feb. 1218. 


ORIGINAL BALLAD OF 
ROB ROY. 


HE following stanzas are print- 

ed from a small collection of old 
Scotch ballads in the hand-writing 
of Robert Burns; from which we 
propose ere long to give some farther 
extracts. The story relates not to 
the hero of the Romance, who died 
peaceably in his bed in 1740; but 
to his son, Rob Roy Macgregor-Og, 
(the younger.) ‘This person ap- 
pears to have inherited, along with 


THE 


the name of his renowned sire, 
much of the daring and turbulent 
spirit by which he had been distin- 
guished. But young Rob wanted 
his father’s prudence and discre- 
tion; and he signalized himself in 
so many dark and desperate adven- 
tures. that (as Baillie Jarvie ob- 
serves) he could not expect to come 
toa good end. Accordingly, after 
being outlawed in early youth for 
shooting a kinsman,—after being 
out in the 45,—and subsequently 
engaged in many violent transac- 
tionss—he finally ended his career 
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en the gallows in 1754, for the 
achievement—-which in his trial be- 
fore the High Court of Justiciary is 
termed the ‘¢ forcible abduction of 
the Heiress of KEdinbelly,’’—-and 
which has been celebrated by some 
nameless minstrel in the following 
rude but characteristick verses. 

The ballad does not appear to 
have received any addition or im- 
rovement from the pen of Burns. 
We remember, at least, of having 
heard it sung many years ago by an 
old Highland crone from tie banks 
of Loch Katrine, in very nearly the 
same terms. In the present copy 
several stanzas have been omitted, 
either as being of inferiour merit, 
or otherwise unworthy of publica- 
tion. 


Tune—a rude set of The mill, mill, 0.7’ 


Ros Roy from the Highlands cam 
Unto the Lawland border 

To steal away a gay ladie 
To haud his house in order : 

He cam owre the lough o’ Linn, 
Twenty men his arms did carry ; 

Himsel gaed in and fand her out, 
Protesting he would marry. 


‘O will ye go wi’ me,’ he says, 
‘ Or will ye be my honey; 
Or will ye be my wedded wife, 
For I love you best of ony ?? 
‘] winna go w’’ you,’ she says, 
‘Nor will I be your honey, 
Nor will I be your wedded wife, 
You love me for my money.’ 


But he set her on a gude black steed, 
Himsel lap on behind her; 
An’ he’s awa to the H'ghiand hills, 


Where her friends they canna find her.* 
. * * + + 





‘Rob Roy was my father ca’d, 
M‘Gregor was his name, lady; 

He led a bund o’ heros bauld, 
An’ I am here the same, lady. 





* Here the song goes on to describe Rob's forced 
tmuarriage with the lad) .— 


* Four held her up before the priest,’ &e. &e, 


after which the tune chonges to something like 
* Jenny dang the weaver.’ 


Be content, be content, 
Be content an’ stay, lady, 
For thou art my wedded wife, 
Until thy dying day, lady. 





‘He was a hedge unto his friends, 
A Heckle to his foes, lady ; 
Every one that durst him wrang, 
He took him by the nose, lady. 
I’m as bold, I’m as bold, 
I’m as bold an’ more, lady ; 
He that daurs dispute my word 
Shall feel my gude claymore, lady.’ 


From the Ladies’ Monthly Museum, for April, 1818. 


LOVE. 


Wuen love is nothing but a sen- 
sation, inspired by carnal circum- 
stances, by tender glances, or in- 
sinuating attentions, it is but tran- 
sient in its duration, and leaves but 
faint traces in the imagination when 
time shall have matured the judg- 
ment. When the same sort of 
emotion is but the effect of sensuali- 
ty, or gratified vanity, it not only 
fades from the mind, but is quickly 
succeeded by indifference, if not 
disgust; but when the heart is 
filled with an impression of love 
and esteem in early youth, which 
“ grows with the growth, ant 


strengthens with the strength,” it 


resists the storm of the passions, 
and becomes a part of the existence 
ofeach; it is then a sacred fire, 
which continually feeds itself, and 
which can only be extinguished by 
death. 


ie 
From the same. 


THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


Ir is recorded to the honour of the 
famous Duke of Orleans, who was 
regent of France during the minori- 
ty of Louis XV. that when a gentle- 
man was hired to murder him and, 
he by his spies procured intelligence 
of if, instead of endeavouring to 
defeat the design, he gave orders 
that the man should be admitted to 
him. Accordingly, he was suffered 
to pass into the duke’s bed-chamier 
one morning’ early, on pretence of 
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business from the queen. As soon 
as the duke cast his eyes on him, he 
spoke thus—“ L know thy business, 
friend; thou art sent tu take away 
my life. What hurt have I done 
It is now in my power with 
a word to have thee cut in pieces be- 
fore my face. But L pardon thee ; 
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go thy way, and see my face no 
more.” ‘Lhe gentleman, stung with 
his own guilt, and astonished at the 
excellent nature of this prince, fell 
on his knees, confessed his design, 
and who employed him ; but fearing 
to tarry in France, he ent-red into 
the service of the Spanish king. 





POBTRY 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, for March, 1818, 


TO A LADY, 
Inclosing some MS. Poems. 


BREAR Alice, many a year has fled 
Since friendship first your footsteps 
led 
To where my childhood grew, 
In that lov’d home my fathers reared— 
And sweetest aye that home appeared 
When it was graced by you. 


*Twas not the griefs of loneliness 

‘That caused us still your coming bliss 
Or pain’d us so to part, 

But seemed as we had found in you 

The friends enraptured Fancy drew--- 
Companions of the heart. 


And oft as o’er our moorlands brown 

The year relax’d his wintry frown, 
And welcome joyous May, 

To wanton in the mountain gales, 

And warble through the bruomy dales, 
’Mong infant flocks at play,---- 


To wake the iark upon the wold, 

And weave her robes of blossomed gold, 
O’er furze-clad uplands lone,--- 

We bless’d the hours that brought again 

Our cousins Alice, Margaret, Jane, 
Three Graces of our own. 


Then from my schoolboy haunts 1 hied 

To bid the garden of my pride 
Breathe forth its sweet perfume, 

And twine around my favourite bower 

The gay laburnum’s golden flower, 
And honeysuckle’s bloom. 


Then sweet at silent eventide, 

To roam where winding streamlets glide 
Through fairy dells afar, 

And list the wildly-warbled song 

Ris:ng the mossy banks among 
Beneath the evening star. 

And sweet, in solemn musing mood, 

To waik beneath the leafy wood 


Stirr’d by the breath of June ; 
Or wander through the yellow vale, 
While jocund hinds exulting hail 

The bright broad harvest moon. 


And welcome was the social mirth 

That circled round the harvest hearth, 
And cheer’d the tarmer’s toils ; 

While heart-felt glee gave double zest 

To humour—and the simplest jest 
Renewed our ready smies. 


Dear Alice, though my rustick rhymes 

Thus love to linger o’er the times 
And pleasures long gone by, 

And youthful feelings faded now— 

I would not cloud your gentle brow, 
By one regretful sigh. 


Although we all may never meet 
With hearts so lhght and hopes so sweet 
As once our bosoms Knew, : 
Yet long as life and friendship last, 
With sunny glimpses of the past 
We'll gild fate’s darkling hue. 
* s * 


7 * 


While memory thus recalls again 

Departed joys, with all their train 
Of mingling hopes and fears, 

How ill the swelling heart can brook 

The selfish crowd’s unkindly look--- 
To treeze atfection’s tears ! 


When next we meet, my early friend, 
Be it where kindred feelings blend 
Checked by no worldly mind.--- 
Some friendly hearth or peaceful glade, 
Where all we feel is frankly said, 
And all that’s said is kind. 


Farewell! and if in partial eyes 

A smile. perchance atear, should rise, 
Waked by those boyish lays, 

That smile---that tear---’'d rather claim 

Than swectest blandishments of Fame, 
And all her boasted bays ! 





